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BY Miss L. E- Roberts. 

FxACTLifone hundred years ago there was a ^hange i„ th, 

ExACTLifui ^ ^ A new Swiss Republic was 


constitution of ^^e members 


wtro^he cantons/however, among them Unterwalden, 
a Catholic canton, refused to accept this constitution, and a 
terrible struggle was the result. Unterwalden was flooded 
with French soldiers, and, after much blood had been shed, 
reduced to submission. Stanz, the capital of Unterwalden, 
was the scene of a dreadful massacre, and the Directory 
found itself face to face with a trying question— “ What was 
to be done with the numbers of orphan children the war 
left on their hands?” They finally decided to establish a 
Home for Orphans at Stanz, and, after much deliberation, 
appointed as Director John Henry Pestalozzi. 

Pestalozzi may be called the pioneer of the great change 
which has taken place in educational methods since the 
latter end of the eighteenth century. 

A hundred years ago learning by rote was supposed to 
be the royal road to acquiring knowledge, and we are con- 
stantlyfgiven to understand that the relation of teacher to 
pupil was that of tyrant to subject, all offences, small or 
great, being punished by flogging. 

Pestalozzi looked with horror on this system of education. 
He loved children with a passionate love, and, what is more, 
he understood them, and studied them with the greatest 
earnestness. He tells us that all true knowledge must come 
rom sense-impression” and that words apart from ideas are of 
no value whatever. The child must be led from the “ known 
he relation of teacher to pupil must 

resDPct ^ child, for there must be mutual love an 

an all ^ thoroughly convinced that the home pl^Y^ 
and ti^tTh T true system of education, 

education begun distinctly supplemental to t 

y tfie mother in the home. 


at the Farnworth Branch. 
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p'or his ideals Pestalozzi fought all hi<; Ufo a 
,, is a life of failure, ul .heorylVr'e“ urTu^^e 
, itself being of a dreamy, - unpractical” temperam;„, Ms 
practice fade . e seems not to have had the slightest 
capacity for managing money affairs; - indeed." one S hS 
(fiends once said to h.s wife, ■< If i „ere a prince, I would 
consult your husband on everything connected with the 
cmdttton and happiness of the people, but trust him with' 
the spending ot u single forthing, never ^ 

To turn to the history of his life of struggle and apparent 
failure, Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, in 1 746. His father who 
was descended from a family of Italian refugees, was a medical 
man of some little note. His mother was left a widow when 
Pestalozzi was five years old, and had a hard struggle to 
bring up her three children. She was helped by her devoted 
servant Babeli, whom she looked upon as her sincerest and 
most faithful friend. 

It is no doubt the influence of his early life that made 
Pestalozzi recognize the all-important influence of the mother 
in the home. His early education, however, was not without 
its defects. It would have been much better for him to have 
had intercourse with children of his own age, for a certain 
shyness and awkwardness clung to him all his life. And, 
again, the physical part of his education was neglected. 
Had it been attended to his health as a man would have 
been better undoubtedly. He often spent his holidays with 
his grandfather, the pastor of a small village near Zurich, 
3 -nd made friends with the peasants of whom his grand- 
father’s flock largely consisted. He seems to have been 
much impressed with their sad social state, and to have 
filled with a desire to alleviate their sufferings. 

When fifteen years old he entered the University of Zurich 
with the idea of ultimately becoming a pastor. He soon 
i^^came one of the leading students. The leading profe^ors 
the University of Zurich at this time, owing to the teaching 
° Rousseau, were eloquent preachers of political 1 er y. 

Pestalozzi became a most enthusiastic disciple of this doctrine 

the idea of becoming a pastor, and determine 
e tip g profession. ...ooViv 

Da ^ ^^^ 5 , he and several fellow-students, starte a 

P Per called The Memorial, in which all sorts 
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— discussed. It only lived for two years, for ; 

questions were a _ ^ anonymous article accusing 

was suppressed ow on the rights of the people. ^ 

the Government 0 studies, and 

Pestalozzi wa %yote himself to bringing about an 
made up his ^.ondition of the people. He soon found 
inrprovemen i energy, as the people were 

out that th grateful for what he and his friends 

Cdo for them. There was, in Switzerland, at 
T time a movement in favour of An improved system of 
crriculture Accordingly Pestalozzi began to study scientific 
!friculture under an experienced farmer, and m a year’s time 
set up a small farm of his own near to Zurich. Some friends, 
^wisely for themselves, perhaps, advanced him some money 
in order to give him a start in life, and, in 1769, he married 
Anna Schultheiss. His wife’s family strongly opposed the 
marriage, as Anna was thirty and Pestalozzi twenty-three, 
and they had no sympathy with what they called his visionary 
schemes. The farm, Neuhof, as it was called, turned out 
a failure. The land was poor, and the servants robbed their 
master. By this time he had a little son, and he watched 
with the greatest delight his child’s development. He 
kept a diary in which he noted down an account of the 
boy’s progress. 

When the farm failed, he conceived a strange plan. It was 
to turn his house into a home for poor children. He saw 
around numbers of poor neglected children, and he made up his 
mind to be a father to some of them, to feed and clothe them, 
to instruct them, and at last turn them out into the world 
upright and intelligent men and women. They were to 
work on the farm, and he calculated that their work would 
more than coyer the cost of their maintenance. So, in i 775 i 
received into his house twenty vagrant children. 
soon desired to increase the number, and, helped by an 
i a public appeal for help, which 

mpnte ^ responded to. His work was full of discourage 
life children were so accustomed to vagrant 

parents was distasteful to them. Ungratefu 

as soon u children away to earn their own liv*’\ 

Added to all tb^^ health and decently c a • 

all this, the crops failed several times in succession- 
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In 1778 the home had to be given up. Pestalozzi’s 
ignorance of gutters, dishonest servants, and the 

reports circulated by the people he wanted to befriend, ruined 
him. He was almost crushed by the blow. His creditors 
let him keep on the farm, but if it had not been for the 
assistance of Elizabeth Naef, a faithful servant, the whole 
family would have starved. Pestalozzi sank into the depths 
of despair, and was only roused to action by the influence of 
a journalist of Basle. This friend persuaded Pestalozzi to 
put his ideas into writing. He did so, and the result was 
the publication of The Evcmti^ IIout oJ cl his first 

educational work. The book was not a success, but shortly 
afterwards he published Leonutd and Gevtvudey a story of 
peasant life, in which his views on education were expressed. 
They were put into the mouth of “ Gertrude,” the heroine of 
the novel. Pestalozzi is said to have been so poor when 
he wrote Leonard and Gertrude, that he had to write it 
between the lines of an old account book. It was a great 
success, though the public seem to have looked upon it 
merely as a good novel, much to Pestalozzi’s disappoint- 
ment. The first volume was followed by a second, third 
and fourth. Then he remained for some years without pub- 
lishing anything. He lived quietly at Neuhof, watching 
the progress of the French Revolution with the keenest 
interest. Indirectly, the French Revolution influenced his 
life, for it brought about the Swiss Revolution, which made 
him director of the Orphan Home at Stanz. Ihe Stanz 
home lasted for six months only, from January to June, 1798. 
The outhouses of a convent were fitted up for it. A.bout 
fifty wretched children were admitted, and Pestalozzi se 
to work to watch over and educate them, helpe ^ ^ 

Elizabeth Naef. His success was astonishing althoug e 
had much to contend with. The canton was at o ’ 
he was the servant of a Protestant governrnen 
brought up under the old order did not like ib ^ 

He had no classes, no books, and, worse than all, was 

'Companion (!) of his flock. military 

In June, 1798, the school was ^equisi ion_^ 

nspital, and the home broke up. oc shocking. In 

^stalozzi’s heart, his health at this time w called 

^ ^fiort time, nevertheless, he turned again to what 
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sked to be allowed to teach in one of th^ 


o his work,” and ask ^ jje had great 

schools at procure a post for him 

difficulty in to take a class in a school which 

At last he was a shoemaker taught his 

had a shoemaker ^is customers. His 

boys in the time ^nd Psalms by heart, learned 

pupils learned ^ ^he elder ones to write, 

to read, and a , hing from “sense-impression” ; the 
Pcstalozz. ,b<=8“ „„ end, he was filled with pioas 
shoemakers (^^jechism was neglected. Consequently 

horror beca parted. Pestalozzi went to another 

schod and his pupils did so well under his new meAod that 
rclass of older scholars was given to him, 1-or this he was 
not fitted as he was untidy in dress and eccentric in manner, 
and his teaching was more .suited to quite young children. 

He appears to have had rather a lively time at Burgdorf. 
The following is an interesting account written by one of 
his pupils. It is interesting, but must be taken cum gram. 
“He had no plan of studies and no order of lessons, and as 
he did not limit himself to any fixed time, he often followed 
the same subject for two or three hours together. Our 
lessons lasted from eight to eleven in the morning, and from 
two to four in the afternoon. All teaching was limited to 
drawing, arithmetic, and exercise in language. We neither 
read nor wrote ; we had neither books or copy-books ; we 
learned nothing by heart. For drawing we were given 
neither models nor directions, only slates and red chalk, and 
while Pestalozzi was making us repeat sentences in language 
we had to draw just what we liked. But we did not know 
what to draw, some of us drew little men and women, others 
houses, others lines, or arabesques, according to their fancy. 
Pestalozzi never looked at what we had drawn, but from the 
of our clothes it ^^■as pretty evident that we had betn 

tn ^ ^^^Ik Qur master never had the patience 

littl^ ’ ^tid carried away by his excessive zeal, he p^i 
exercis^P^^"^'^*' u "" individual scholar. The language 
wall-panerorib^^ especially those on the 

impression ’ ^ehool, which were real practice in ‘ sense 
“pression. We snem v, . , . K , , r^aoer, 
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the different designs, 

ideas in more and more enlarged sentences Thu'^?*''^ 
ask • ‘ Boys, what do you see ? ’ ru ’ would 

Answer: -A fickle i^le 

well, say after me, I see a hole in the 0300^ 1 

„„g hole m the paper. Through the hole I see the wlir 
Through the long narrow hole I see the wall. I see figumt 
on the paper, &c., &c., &c. ngures 

continued till eleven o clock what he had begun at eight 
though by ten he was already hot and tired. We generally 
knew It was eleven by the noise the children from other 
schools made m the street, and we then very often ran out 
with a rush, without asking permission. Although afterwards 
Pesmlozzi always strictly forbade his masters to use corporal 
punishment, he did not always spare the children himself 
It is true that most of them led him a hard life. I felt a 
great pity for him, and tried to behave better on that account. 
He very soon noticed it, and often at eleven o’clock, when 
it was fine, he took me with him in his walks on the banks of 
the Emme, where he went to search for minerals. I had to 
help him, but I was very much puzzled which to choose 
among the thousands of stones on the banks. He himself 
knew very little about it ; but he always filled his handkerchief 
and pockets wnth stones, which he carried home and never 
looked at again.” 

About this time Pestalozzi met Hermann Krusi, who had 
come to Burgdorf as master of a school for poor children 
orphaned by the lingering war. Krusi held much the same 
views on education as Pestalozzi, and the two men agreed to 
unite their work. Some influential friends persuaded the 
Government to allow them the use of two rooms in the castle 
uf the town. The school lasted three and a half years, and 
'^'■iog that time “ Pestalozzianism ” spread over Europe. 
J^i^usi was delighted with the results of their united work. 
Not so Pestalozzi. The children were of all ages, some came 
^otn comfortable homes and some were poor refugees, an 
0 Work of teaching was thus rendered very di cu t. 
®sistants, Tobler and Buss, were appointed, and ^hey 
emselves most heartily into the work of the schoo . 

've are told that “the masters seemed rat er 
than to teach their children,” Hates were used, and 


I 
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— ^ T^^Ii^roTthTs^ol routine, and that 

tier fo"verybody 


singing"'* ^ father to evci;—“^ r' < ^ i i 

Pestalozzi“"'^"^f r lie ^.rote Hmv Gertrude teaches he- 

While at Burgdorr ^^others hmv they can teach their 

children; aii attempt o ^ Mothers, a tedious book 

children themselves, an mothers did not read, 

which had little succ _ that the school shou 


ittie suco^o. gj that the school should be 

In 1802 a ggiiege for Switzerland, but before the 

turned into a ^^ere was a change of government. 

plan could be carrie jties wanted the castle, and 

?he new Sf for the school, 

another abode a establishment to Muchenbuchsee, 

Pestate. J;;/ the agriculturalist. In a short 

town and ’settled at Yferden, in Switzerland, 
old castle of Yferden was made over to h.m tn .805 for 
Hfe and the world-renowned Yferden Institute was founded. 
L’had many more pupils, and consequently more masters, 
among whom was Schmid. As the fame of this institution 
spread far and wide, pupils came from all over the world and 
visitors were innumerable. Dr. Bell, the English educa- 
tionalist, visited Yferden, and the government of Prussia sent 
teachers to be trained there. 

The following is a short account of the school written by 

Pestalozzi’s French biographer who was a pupil there 

“The pupils enjoyed a great deal of liberty. As the two 

doors of the castle were open all day, and there was no 

porter, they could go in and out at all hours as if they were 

at home, and they never abused the freedom. Their lessons 

lasted generally ten hours a day — the first beginning at six, 

the last ending at eight. But none of these lessons lasted 

more than an hour, and they were all followed by a short 

interval, during which the children generally changed rooms. 

Besides, some of these lessons consisted of gymnastics, or 

some sort of manual labour, such as working in cardboar 

or gardening. The last hour of the day was a free hour, 

devoted to what the children called their own work. They 

could do anything they liked— draw, or read geography, ot 

riote-books in order. f 

nim’i ^ masters, who were generally old Burg o 

pupils, wprp . ® the 


“‘‘inters, Who were generally oici 
dorm> school. They slept in t 

Jirmitones and, in recreation time, played with the pnP’l 

much enjoyment as the children themselves. ^ ^ 
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worked m the garden w,th them, bathed with them well, , 
„i,h them, and were m every re.,pect on the friend 

terms with them Three times a week the m, 

rendered an account to Pestalozzi of the, pupils' woTand 
behaviour. The latter were summoned by the old 

or six at a time, and received his exho, rations anti 

remonstrances. ‘‘■no 

0 The faithful Elizabeth, the brave woman who had brought 
her master such timely succour in his distress at Neuhof 
had followed her master to Yferden as housekeeper 
« At seven o’clock, after the first lesson, the pupils washed 
in the courtyard. Ihe water, pumped from the well, ran 
through a long pipe with holes at the sides, from which each 
child received a stream of pure fresh water, jugs and basins 
being unknown. After this came breakfast, consisting of soup. 
Lessons began again at eight. At ten came an interval, 
when anyone w'ho was hungry could get dried fruit and 
bread from the housekeeper. At midday there was an hour’s 
recreation for bathing, or prisoner’s base on the grass behind 
the lake. At one o’clock dinner, of soup, meat and vegetables. 
Lessons again from half-past one till half-past four. Then 
the afternoon meal, either of cheese, fruit, or bread and 
butter. Each could take his share away wfith him, and eat 
it where he liked during the play-hour, which lasted until 
six o’clock, and which was passed, when the weather was 
fine, either behind the lake or in the large garden adjoining 
the castle, where every child had his own little plot. Prom 
six till eight there were more lessons, then supper, which 
Was much the same as dinner. 

“When the weather was favourable some hours in the 
afternoon were given every week to military exercises. 
Many parents and sight-seers often joined the party, so that 
it was great day for the pupils. Gymnastics, prisoner’s base, 
and other games went on regularly. There was skating as 
^sll in winter, and in summer bathing in the a e an 
fountain excursions. Singing played an important p 

institute, and was the delight of nearly everyone m the 
it was heard everywhere all day long. 

^nt this flourishing institution 
school increased it became impossible for “patern 
Section ,0 last. A military discipline 

end so the ‘•home-life" disappeared. Another 
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— — the assistants. Pestalozzi’s two 

was the quarrelling ositions too opposite to agree, 

chief assistants were discord, but in this he is 

Pestalozzi 

perhaps unjust to nm ^nd although 

The Yferden (.^me from all over the world and 

for many y‘**\°[cism began to turn against the school, 
pupils f f ' ch attention was given to mathematics, 

Peoplesaidthat irregular and without order. 

and that the ...j^nroving what was wrong, insisted 
Pe„atei, ..stead;;^^ “fno.Wng .0 improve.” In .8.3, 

p"«S had a long and severe illness. Schm.d had 
msS>ed some time before, the pup.ls began to decrease .„ 
Tumbers, tvhile the number of masters mcreased. He had 
admitted numbers of young men (as n.asters) to learn h.s 
method • some cheated him, and others decamped leaving 
Pestalozzi a legacy of debt. By .8.5, Pestalozzi had got the 
money affairs into such confusion, that Schmid was recalled to 
put matters straight. His wife died in this year. Ihey had 
lost their son in .800. Schmid’s return brought with it fresh 
discord. He dismissed Elizabeth Naef, Avho died in a poor- 
house. Krusi left -the school owing to Schmid’s growing 
influence with Pestalozzi, who could see no w'rong in him. 

When the Yferden Institute closed in 1825, Pestalozzi’s life 
was practically over. Before it was abandoned, however, he 
turned again to the suffering poor, and with 12 poor children 
as pupils began another school. None of the children were 
over six, and this school seems to be the forerunner of the 
modern infant school. Schmid persuaded him to join it to 
the institute and so it lost its individuality. 

Things had come to such a pass at the institute that 
Pestalozzi had practically no hand in its management. B 
ell into disrepute and at last the district council found 3. 
p ausible excuse for dismissing Schmid. They said he had 
not ‘‘fulfilled certain formalities” on coming to Yferden, 
w ich were required from him as a native of Tyrol, and that 
canton. Pestalozzi told the council that i 
were would go too. The members of the counci 

Pe tair' closed. 

graSn took up his abode with a 

books:- TVS, Swan’s SonS^ 

.n defence of his theories, and My Destiny, and began 
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^ fifth volume of Leonard and Gertrude. He ao-ain ,.1“’ “ ~ 
home for poor children, but did not live to carrv ^ 

The winter of 1826 threatened to be a vervV H 
i„ December of that year he caught cold through kneTlbr.'’ 
the snow, while experimenting as to how to keL h? / 
rising from the floor of a cottage. hIs l“f 6 ^ 
embittered by attacks on his character and doctnZ 
tried to answer one of them, but he soon had to give no a! 
he became too weak to hold a pen. He was buried neal to 
Nenhof, and until .846 his grave was marked only b^a 
rose-tree. In that year his remains were transferred ,0 
another resting-place, and a suitable monument erected to hi. 
memory. Such was his life. 

To Pestalozzi a child was like a very young plant, its power 
of development lying within itself and its growth being 
either helped or hindered by outward circumstances. Mav 
we not say that he was the first educator to realize that the 
tiny powers of a little child, like those of a tiny plant, develop 
or become stunted according to the environment.? Education 
before Pestalozzi’s time was mostly from “ without to within.” 
He tried to make it from “ within to without.” He began by 
using the powers of the child, especially the power of 
observation and the instinct of curiosity so artlessly shown 
by the little child. 

The following extracts from his diary show how he applied 
his theory to his own child and how devotedly he watched 
his development. 

“ I shouted him that wood swims in water and iron sinks. 
I showed him how snow becomes water when brought 
indoors. I tried to make him understand the meaning of 
numbers. At present he only knows their names, which he 
says by heart without attaching any meaning to them. Why 
have I been so foolish as to allow him to pronounce important 
Words without taking care to give him a clear idea of what 
they mean .? I have noticed to-day that my child has a habit 
which shows his cleverness, but which I must watch most 
carefully. When he asks for anything he always begins by 
answering objections which he thinks likely to be made, or 
<X reasons why the request should be grante . 

.^^amma, I won’t break it’ ; ‘I only want one’; ‘I will use it 
lessons ’ ; ‘ I only want to look at it. Y e must take 
'^are that this trick does not succeed. An open -straig 
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hould like. When he asks for 
vay we on 
a simple manner. 

Your pupil r^irn what the consequences will 

think good, tea ^ 


~ " * iutVi 3,t S--— ^ ^ — 

forward manner is 

anything m a rou . 


making his ••^^'‘^"Ytrust you. If he often asks for something 
pupil must ^,hat the consequences will 

you do not think But you must take care that 

* « ♦-fc 4- ^ OOtl^r 4-^. ^ i 


be and leave him easily forget. 

the consequences ar Should he leave it and fall 

Always shew rescue, but do not shield him from the 

into the ^Yesd^of having enjoyed complete liberty, and ot 
unp ea 1:^t^prled to your warnings. 

“pesutoi continually tells u.s that “ sense-impression " is 
1 ra fnnndation of instruction. Language must be 

roLiecrnd'^with ‘‘sense-impression” and - experience.” For 

tL end object lessons were instituted by him, the idea being 
to guide the child in the observation of a certain object, 
and then to lead him to tell what he observes in his own 
words. Pe.stalozzi taught writing as it is now taught, with 
reading. He completely revolutionized the teaching ot 
geography and history. In geography, natural historjs 
agriculture, local geology were taught first, names came in 
here and there and were not learned in strings. Lessons 
in drill were revived hy Pestalozzi. Many of his methods are 
now used commonly in schools. T.he reform in educational 
methods begun by him is still progressing, but there are still 
defects for which a remedy must be found. 

Seventy years ago Pestalozzi complained that the almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the w'ay of all attempts to improve 
education, was that many fathers and mothers seemed to 
have forgotten that it was they who could do most, nay, 
everything for education of their children ; and thus, that 
they robbed educators of the natural basis on which all 
educational reform must rest. 

Is not this true of some parents yet r Are there not yet 
many, far too many, teachers, who like Pestalozzi, at Stanz, 
ave to be father, mother, friend and teacher to some poor 
Child whose parents have forgotten that “ home is the basis 
ot the education of Mankind r ” 

nf Peslalozzt, by J. Russell ; 

BibePrS' translated by J. 

Memoirs of Pestalozzi. 
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By M. j. Marshall. 

WHAT is the obje« of my existence 1 What am I intended 
to do with my life r Such are the questions which people 
frequently put to themselves in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth centuiy. lhat people do put such questions to 
themselves is in itself a matter for hopefulness, springing as 
it does, out of a deepening conviction of personal responsibility. 
Unlike certain philosophical sects, the mere asking of 
questions does not always satisfy these inquirers; they go one 
step further, they demand an answer, and it is with the answer 
that this little paper is concerned. 

With weary, questioning eyes people turn to Art. “ Can 
you solve the problem of our existence } Can you tell us 
wherefore we are here r” And Art has an answer for a few 
of its disciples, but toward the bulk of mankind it preserves a 
sphinx-like silence. 

Philosophy, perhaps, is next interviewed, and Philosophy 
says, “ Eat, drink and be merry. You are mere butterflie.s, 
the offspring of moments, poised upon an imaginary duration. 
Bask in the sunshine of your fancied existence. It cannot 
long endure. Enjoy while you may.” 

From Philosophy the questioner, still unsatisfied, appeals 
to Science, and Science tells him that individuals are of little 
importance, that sometimes they go to form an infinitesimal 
iink in a mighty sequence of cause and effect, but that often 
they are out of the .running altogether. It tells them that 
when they die their places will be filled by others, that the 
strong, the clever, the pushing, will survive, that through a 
IJradual process of evolution, the human race, roppmg 
"countless millions of individuals on its way, is climbing the 
®tony path that leads towards perfection. 

To the cry of the helpless, the down-trodden, the dis- 
appointed, to life’s failures, Science says "^^^Yif’neHecdon 
the successful it can only offer an unattainable perfection 



